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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT ATLANTIC CITY 

Two sessions of the National Council were held in Atlantic City in 
connection with the Department of Superintendence in February. The 
auditorium of the Atlantic City High School was comfortably filled at 
each session. There were a large number of school principals and super- 
intendents present. Mr. Edwin L. Miller, president of the Council, 
presided on both occasions. 

Miss Cornelia Carhard Ward, of the Hunter College High School, 
New York City, presented a helpful paper upon " The" Opportunity of 
the English Teacher," which will appear soon in the English Journal. 
Mr. John M. Clapp, now of the Roland Press, New York, dealt 
with "Language as a Business Asset." He chatted informally with his 
audience, demonstrating the practicability of the ideals he advocated. 
President MacCracken, of Vassar College, explained persuasively "What 
the Junior Red Cross Expects of Teachers of English." The chairman 
read Mrs. Hulst's able paper on "Patriotism through High-School 
Literature." In announcing the unexpected absence of Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, whose car had broken down as he was motoring from Trenton 
to the meeting, Mr. Miller expressed his warm appreciation of 
Mr. Noyes' work. Professor Osgood, of Princeton University, treated 
in a very practical fashion the topic of "American Ideals through 
College English." Abstracts of the papers follow. 

LANGUAGE AS A BUSINESS ASSET 
John M. Clapp 

American speech is many-sided. Speech experts have a great diversity 
of interests. There are specialists interested in articulation, in pronunciation, 
in grammatical correctness, and in idiomatic purity. The movement for 
better American speech is nothing more or less, however, than a definite, 
organized attempt to bind together these highly specialized interests, and to 
establish community standards of speech rather than merely technical stand- 
ards. The teacher's ideal of connected discourse has been oratory, whereas 
for practical purposes the ideal form of speech should be conversation. Instead 
of the elaborate technique of oratory, such simple rules as "Learn to watch 
your listener. Talk to the listener always" are needed. The speech of con- 
versation is inadequate under present conditions, because about four-fifths 
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of it is really soliloquy. Persons talking take their audience too much for 
granted. They begin a conversation, lapse into a train of thought, and forget 
their listeners even when these are persons of consequence. The result of 
this is that the conversation gravitates to the level of a deadening monotony. 
Yet English teachers persist in persecuting pupils with the principles of organ- 
ized discourse. Obviously what is needed is simple insistence upon such rules 
as "Watch the listener. Get the thought over." Out of such simple instruc- 
tion will come intonation, sweetness of tone, and clearness. , 

It is not surprising that pupils have regarded English as an ornamental 
study. They will be attracted to the study in the future, no doubt, by the 
changes that seem destined to make English a business matter — a matter 
of hard practicality. Children are not interested in English as a "pretty- 
pretty" language, but as plain, effective speech. Three elements enter into 
the desired changes. In the first place, a new spirit in the teaching of language 
is necessary. Practical, matter-of-fact English must be made a serious con- 
tribution of the school to the business interests of the country. In the second 
place, the English teacher must commandeer the services of all other teachers. 
Our national language must become a thing for which everybody is responsible. 
Loyalty to the national language must be expected no less then loyalty to the 
national emblem. Neither foreigners nor native-born Americans must be 
tolerated who are careless about speech. In the third place, English teachers 
must cease to attempt to give feeling for style before youngsters have learned 
the use of language. The teachers themselves must cultivate a feeling for 
language that is not belletristic — not "pretty-pretty." They themselves 
must learn to write English undisturbed by the ghosts in a thousand years of 
literature. They must learn a better way of writing, perhaps from the business 
man who dictates much in the way that he chops wood, who has little feeling 
for lovely, beautiful, manicured letters, but gets there nevertheless. 

The business world is taking up language in a very serious way and is 
calling English teachers back from their dreams of languor. In commercial 
offices business forms are being taught. Telephone companies are teaching 
the girls "oral forms." They are taught when to breathe. They learn the 
proper rhythm and inflection of speech. English teachers may be expected 
to learn that there is such a thing as memorized speech forms constituting 
three-fifths of the conversation speech. 

The work to be done after the war must be done with ordinary workmen. 
Plain, accurate, brief speech will be required. The English teacher should 
prepare his course of instruction much after the manner of that given the tele- 
phone girls. 
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WHAT THE JUNIOR RED CROSS EXPECTS OF TEACHERS OF 

ENGLISH 

H. N. MacCracken, President, Wellesley College, National Director, Junior 

Red Cross 

The Junior Red Cross is thinking, not of services to be rendered by teachers 
of English, but of services to be accepted by them. The Junior Red Cross holds 
itself in the position of granting special educational opportunities rather than 
of making demands upon teachers. The decentralized plan of the Junior 
Red Cross is one of the new trunk lines of communication with the front. 
The school may plug in and make contact with the front and with the future. 
The Junior Red Cross is at the service of the schools of the country. 

This organization offers the great advantage of the concrete thing to be 
done — the very appealing thing. There is a constant source of interest 
sustained in its activities for weeks at a time. In California the Junior Red 
Cross has revolutionized education. There are in its activities the transform- 
ing powers of hope, helpfulness, and sympathy. The boy who drives nails 
in making boxes for the Junior Red Cross is like Sir Galahad: his strength is 
as the strength of ten; his purpose is as the purpose of ten. 

The ideals of the Red Cross are those which have the strongest and most 
direct appeal to the hearts and minds of the young people in war time. It is 
the purpose of the Junior Red Cross to promote activities concerned not only 
with relief work but with instruction in better citizenship. This instruction 
has such aims as (1) the development of public and private well-being, (2) the 
promotion of international good-will through mutual knowledge and appre- 
ciation, (3) a study in national ideals. The special opportunity open to teachers 
of English lies in the direction of a healthful reaction to work carried on in the 
happy spirit of service. There is in the Junior Red Cross work motivation 
for a great variety of activities in the classroom. Situations continually 
develop for the discussion of topics of vital interest, for the writing of letters 
of real importance, for the preparation of plays and pageants of real recreational 
value, for the discussion of American ideals illustrated in literature and history, 
and for the expression of opinion regarding co-operation in civic and national 
enterprises. English teachers have the opportunity to aid the Junior Red 
Cross in promoting mutual understanding, in establishing clearness of under- 
standing, in communicating effectively and forcefully through the schools the 
messages coming from the front and from the devastated areas in Europe. 
In an organization of such great magnitude there are many occasions for 
misunderstanding, there are many instances when important messages are 
lost. English teachers can assist in overcoming some of these difficulties by 
running columns in school journals and by publishing special editions of the 
school journal devoted exclusively to the interests of the Junior Red Cross. 
It should be the purpose of the teachers of English not only to help in preserving 
the ideals of the organization and to effect clearness of understanding in the 
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work of the organization, but also to aid its constructive educational program, 
which is planned to make of pupils in American schools citizens of high ideals 
in the America that is to be. 

PATRIOTISM THROUGH HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE 

Mks. Cornelia Steketee Hulst, Central High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

The selections useful in high schools include not only classics by American 
authors but many "from earlier ages, from all the races in Europe in our own 
age, and even from the Far East." Biographies may be placed alongside 
"pieces of pure literature," and public documents with famous speeches. 
In the Grand Rapids Central High School "every masterpiece read, from the 
Odyssey of Homer in the ninth grade to the Odysseys of Mark Twain in the 
twelfth grade" is tested for the ideals it will yield. 

Among the selections studied, "agreed upon by common consent," are: 
The Odyssey, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, The Idylls of the King, The Ancient 
Mariner, Sir Launfal, The Areopagitica, Jonathan Edwards' Nature and Holi- 
ness, The Declaration of Independence, Washington's Farewell Address, Lin- 
coln's Inaugurals, Henry's Appeal to Arms, Webster's Second Bunker Hill 
Oration, Grady's New South, Grant's Personal Memoirs, Burke's Speech on 
Conciliation, Emerson's Young American and the American Scholar, Addison's 
Essays, Franklin's Autobiography, Silas Marner, The House of Seven Gables, 
and classics by Cooper, Bret Harte, and Mark Twain. For individual reading, 
stories are used "representing the life of different sections of the country, 
including such as The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains (Craddock), The 
Virginian (Wister), The Trail of the Lonesome Pine (Fox), The Blazed Trail 
and The Riverman (White). The heroes of all the nations live again in story- 
telling days: King Olaf, Ogier the Dane, King Arthur, Siegfried, The Cid, 
Roland, and Charlemagne. The biographies of Tolstoi, of Milton, and of 
Grant are read. From the Far East are selections by Tagore and selections 
from China and Japan. Lafcadio Hearn's translation of the River of Heaven 
has a strong appeal. Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and Whitman are 
among the American poets listed. 

World-interest, the ideal of a "political republic of nations in the future," 
is the motive for the study of books of universal themes. Other values sought 
are "political lessons" learned vicariously, depth of personal feeling, freedom 
of speech, freedom and inspiration in education, and reverence for American 
traditions. 

One important principle followed in testing the masterpieces read is that 
of comparison or of contrast. The political ideals of John Milton are compared 
with those of the English-American colonists of New England. The language 
of Burke in his Speech on Conciliation is contrasted with that of Patrick Henry 
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and of Lincoln. SUas Marner and the House of Seven Gables, the Tale of Two 
Cities and Victor Hugo's Ninety-Three, and Ivanhoe and A Connecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur's Court are examples of effective combinations for study by- 
contrast. 

Not only a study of early colonial literature but also of significant public 
documents is desirable. The vital aim in such study is the cultivation of 
reverence for early American traditions. "Among the pieces that should be 
included to secure this spirit are some of our best public documents. No 
nation has more admirable public documents than we. We should not fail 
to give a day or two to the Declaration of Independence in appreciation of 
both structure and ideals. Here is an example of the rare exalted style, 
fittingly employed because its author is speaking, not for himself and his own 
day, but for his nation and to the world, filled with the thought that this is 
an act that will be great among historic events for all time. Such an occasion 
is rare, and can be surpassed only by that of the prophet who delivers his 
religious truth with a "Thus saith the Lord.' No cool study of technicalities 
will be sufficient in this work, but there must be a heartfelt entering into 
the spirit, as in a great speech. The same is true of Washington's Farewell 
Address and of Lincoln's Inaugurals. These are dramatic, and the imagina- 
tion must be fired and the heart touched before we can secure their best. 
They should be read aloud in the class with spirit, or if possible declaimed in an 
assembly, to heighten their appeal." 



AN APPRECIATION OF ALFRED NOYES 
Edwin L. Miixer, Detroit 

At this time Mr. Noyes has for us a special interest because in a way he 
forms a literary link between England and America. He calls the one his 
mother and the other his sweetheart. As a writer he is about as significant 
as any poet now living. His Sherwood and Mermaid Tavern are brilliant 
interpretations of that storehouse of legend which is the common heritage 
of England and America, while his Drake is, in my opinion, fairly entitled to be 
called the Anglo-Saxon Odyssey. How much Noyes interests me may be 
gathered from the fact that, though I probably have not been able to read 
twenty pages of poetry during the past year, I did 874 pages of Noyes in 
forty-eight hours. In other words, he gives us the sort of stuff a fellow wants. 

It is, therefore, a great disappointment to me that he cannot be here today. 
But, as General Sherman said, "c'est la guerre." Pray do not blame me or 
him, but the Kaiser. And when you are discouraged by this sort of thing 
and worse, as you are going to be many times in the dark days ahead, comfort 
yourselves as the British do with that good phrase, "Carry On." May I 
venture to repeat to you a poem written by our office boy on this text ? 
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Carry On 
by the office boy 

"Carry on" is a noble phrase, 
British to the core; 
It means to keep on fighting, 
When you can fight no more. 

Kaiser Bill has met the English 

In many a battle and won it, 
But there's not an Englishman alive 

Who knows that he has done it. 

Napoleon licked the English; 

For nineteen years he was in it; 
But never an Englishman knew 

Or suspected it for a minute. 

And the net results of the lickings 

He gave to these foes unromantic 
Was that he spent his declining years 

On a rock in the South Atlantic. 

Napoleon, he is gone, 

But the rock is still to be seen; 
And it's just as good for an ex-monarch's home 

As it was in 1815. 

AMERICAN IDEALS THROUGH COLLEGE ENGLISH 
Charles S. Osgood, Princeton University 

It is not the business of the English teacher "to accept current ideals in their 
present form, and promulgate them in teaching." Nor is it the business of the 
teacher "to define and formulate" these ideals and "to draw up a program and 
a propaganda." 

"The concern of the teacher is not with our national aspirations as they 
have been and are, except in so far as his understanding of them enables him 
to help determine what they shall be." It is the growth of ideals that concerns 
the teacher. It is of little consequence what answer the teacher might give 
to questions "that press for decision, such as suffrage, prohibition, or terms of 
peace settlement." 

"Other questions transcend and determine these for right or wrong. Shall 
we be a material or spiritual people ? Shall we be serious or trifling ? Shall 
we be selfish or unselfish ? Shall we be corrupt or honest ? Shall we be god- 
less or reverent ?" In attempting to answer these questions, English teachers 
think too much in terms of the masses and not enough in terms of the indi- 
vidual. Thus "our educational apparatus is adapted to the needs of the 
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average majority." Individual freedom from this point of view of develop- 
ment and natural growth appears to be in danger. The great problem in teach- 
ing English for ideals may be stated thus: "What can the teaching of English 
do to emancipate the individual from the restraints of his class or community, 
to restore healthful freedom, growth, and opportunity to him, and thus clarify 
the circulation, and establish the health of the body politic?" 

It will be recalled that Emerson, in The American Scholar, outlines three 
elements in the breeding of the ideal citizen: "First, the influence of Nature. 
Second, the influence of the Past. Third, Action — contact with life as it is 
lived." English literature is the "instrument best fitted to accomplish 
Emerson's purpose. One function of English literature is to aid nature in her 
education of the American citizen." It is "through literature that the past 
in its highest worth becomes present and actual." And as to action as an 
element in the education of the citizen, English literature meets Emerson's 
requrements in the very best sense — in the moral sense. 

English teachers should make "the individual rather than the mass the 
particular point of attack in teaching; they should use their utmost skill and 
power to reach him." It is unfortunate that frequently in actual practice the 
teacher does not "distinguish the exceptional student, make special effort for 
him, and see that his capabilities are not left to take care of themselves or to 
be stunted and dwarfed by the lesser demands of the average or the subnormal 
student." 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 

The general topic of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the New 
England Association, held in the Lecture Hall of the Boston Public 
Library, March 16, was "Arousing Interest in Written Composition." 
Papers on this theme were as follows: "The Widening Purpose Runs," 
Mary Jenness, High School, Concord, N.H.; "Themes for a Reading 
Public," Arthur W. Leonard, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. ; " The 
School Paper in Connection with Written Composition." [See " Periodi- 
cals," under News and Notes.] The program concluded with a paper 
by James L. McConaughy, Dartmouth College, on "Scaling the Scalers." 
Walter S. Hinchman, of the Groton School, succeeds Samuel Thurber, of 
Newton Technical High School, as president, and A. B. DeMille, of 
Milton Academy, remains secretary-treasurer. 



A SIGNIFICANT ACTION 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
which includes within its membership all the higher institutions and the 
accredited high schools between the Rocky Mountains and the Alle- 
ghany Mountains and north of Mason and Dixon's line, took certain 
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steps at its recent annual meeting in Chicago which are likely to prove of 
far-reaching importance. It approved the report of its Commission on 
Unit Courses and Curricula in High Schools. This commission has had 
under advisement for some time a series of recommendations with regard 
to the high-school studies and with regard to high-school organization 
and equipment. Certain portions of the Report of the National Joint 
Committee on the Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools 
were quoted by the commission and made a part of its report. The 
most important passage was that relating to the reorganization of the 
high-school course so as to give separate credits for practical English 
and literary English. A series of definite specifications as to high-school 
libraries, prepared by Mr. C. C. Certain, of the Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, upon the basis of the recommendations of the National 
Joint Committee, were also approved by the commission. Afterward 
the following resolution was passed without a dissenting voice: 

Resolved, That the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools approve the statement of Point of View and of Aims of High-School 
English presented in the Report of the National Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of English in the Secondary Schools and also the outline of the 
course of study in this report as meeting the standards of the North Central 
Association, both for high-school work and for entrance to college. 

Besides these positive recommendations, the Association, on the 
suggestion of its Executive Committee, voted to discontinue the sending 
of delegates to the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments in English and also to the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Inasmuch as the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools comprises in its scope more than half of the high-school and 
college population of the United States, the significance of its recent 
actions will be clear without comment. 



THE PERIODICALS 

THE RELATION OF PURPOSE TO RESULTS 

There is nothing new in the idea that one learns more rapidly when 
he puts forth willing effort. There is something new, however, in the 
attempt to measure the results obtained when there is definite purpose 
as compared with the results when there is lack of it. In the magazine 
called Education for April, Superintendent George E. Coe, of Kingston, 
Mass., reports briefly the results of a very interesting experiment to 
determine the relative value of purpose. The material used was spelling. 
A sixth-grade class of forty-eight members was divided into two sections 
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of approximately equal spelling ability. The entire class was taught 
a list of ten obsolete words of considerable difficulty. One section was 
warned that it would be tested at the end of a certain period, and in the 
test scored an average of 70.3 per cent. The other section, which had 
had no warning, made an average score of only 49 per cent, although 
it had passed with 85.6 in the beginning. Pains were taken to make 
sure that neither of the two sections had studied the words between the 
time of the first and second tests. The author concludes that the will 
to retain the words permanently produced the difference in results which 
was discovered. 

WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

The leading article in the English Leaflet for April is "Themes for a 
Reading Public," by Arthur W. Leonard, of Phillips Academy. It is 
a very modest statement of his experiment in having the boys hear one 
another's themes and then vote as to who has produced the best theme. 
Between the writing and the reading aloud comes the teacher's criticism, 
which is the more sure to be constructive because the real audience is 
still to be met. The plan has increased the interest of the boys and the 
effectiveness of the instruction. The same number of the Leaflet con- 
tains extracts of an address by Carroll W. Robinson on "The School 
Paper and Written Composition." He gives many practical hints for 
the management of a school paper, and several "don'ts," particularly 
with regard to editorials — don't mention lack of material, don't allow 
general war editorials, don't permit sweeping observations of the whole 
universe, and so on. He follows this with specific recommendations for 
the improvement of the "Wanted" (or Man Sagt), book-report, and 
joke columns. 

The April Leaflet is devoted to "Browning in War Time," an article 
by Martha Hale Shackford, of Wellesley College. Because of Brown- 
ing's dynamic optimism he is particularly desirable at the present time. 
Because of his vigor and the strong swing of his verse, particularly in the 
narratives, he may be made particularly attractive to high-school pupils. 
Of course no one would think of using in the high school the more difficult 
portions of Browning's work. 

RATIONAL SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS 

Writing in Educational Administration and Supervision for February 
on "The Best Method of Selecting Textbooks," Cyrus D. Mead tells of 
the plan actually carried out in Cincinnati for the selection of new text- 
books. A general committee outlined criteria by which the texts in the 
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various subjects were to be judged. The subcommittees for the special 
subjects then made reports according to these outlines, choosing the 
five best books submitted by publishers and ranking them and the text 
at present in use. They gave reasons for their ranking, and where a 
minority disagreed its reason was also given. These findings were sub- 
mitted to the general committee, who read and again ranked the books, 
considering the recommendations of the subcommittees. With this 
material in hand the superintendent made his recommendations to the 
school board. The criteria for judging language texts are given here: 

i. Extent to which the text suggests varied motives and touches a 
variety of children's interests as a basis for oral and written language. 

2. Extent to which oral work is made preparatory to written work. 

3. Extent to which original story work, letter writing, and conversa- 
tions prevail in the types of work presented. 

4. Extent to which the books develop appreciation of good literature, 
enrich vocabulary, and improve diction. 

5. Extent to which the content arouses and sustains pupils' interest. 

6. Extent to which the plan of the books develops correct use of 
idioms through eye, ear, and voice, forming correct habits from the 
beginning. 

7. Extent to which grammatical forms are made to grow out of 
immediate needs and are applied to new work. 

8. Extent to which formal grammar is reduced to the lowest terms 
compatible with an explanation of everyday English. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE WORLD CRISIS 

In the April issue of The High-School Journal, published by the 
University of North Carolina, J. H. Hanford, following up the two 
articles recently published there on the teaching of American ideals 
in the present crisis, discusses "English Literature and the World 
Crisis." He does not attempt to lay down a program but merely to 
suggest titles from English literature which are especially appealing at 
the present moment, with some comments as to how they may be most 
effectively used. 

DIFFICULTIES OR OPPORTUNITIES? 

The American Schoolmaster for March contains two articles worthy 
of notice. Arthur G. Beach, writing of "The Teacher of English," 
recognizes the very wide field over which the poor English teacher must 
spread himself and the possible addition to his confusion through the 
demands of the business world for efficiency, vocational preparation, 
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and, through the social and student demands, for up-to-dateness. 
These demands, however, he assures us may really be the doors through 
which we can lead our students to the use of effective English speech and 
writing and to an interest in the wealth of English literature. The 
vocational demand may motivate the composition, and the interest in 
reading born of interest in the modern problems discussed in so much of 
contemporary literature may, with the teacher's skilful guidance, 
spread to Shakespeare and Milton. 

Writing in the same magazine about "Choosing a High-School 
Play," Miss Ida G. Hintz insists upon the great educational value of 
high-school dramatics — if they are properly conducted. This value is 
so great as to warrant giving dramatics a regular place in the school 
program. This would make possible the choice of worthy plays and 
such familiarity with those plays that students might gain the real values 
that lie in them. She concludes her brief article with a list of thirty 
plays. 

APPLIED ORAL ENGLISH 

The High-School Quarterly for January contains an interesting 
article on "Oral English Practically Applied in High Schools," by 
J. E. Allen. We ought to secure better results in oral English than we 
have secured. What is needed is not more time, but better motivation. 
The commonest need in oral expression is the ability to answer questions, 
and yet the teachers, by occupying forty of every sixty minutes of reci- 
tation time, really allow the pupils very little opportunity to gain skill in 
answering questions. Topical recitations are needed, too. Moreover, 
most of us are making only slight use of the possibilities presented 
by dramatization, debating, declamation, and especially by student 
organizations of various sorts. The very process of organizing, Mr. 
Allen thinks, brings some of the most valuable opportunities for oral 
expression. If organizations have not always seemed to be successful, 
it is because the leaders have failed to provide a variety of interests. His 
emphasis of the value of after-dinner speaking and such graceful trifles 
as the presentation of prizes is a rather new note. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The Bureau of Education at Washington continues to issue at regular 
intervals its series of Lessons in Community and National Life, under the 
direction of Professors Charles H. Judd and Leon C. Marshall, of the 
University of Chicago. The leaflets are issued monthly in groups of 
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three, graded A, B, and C, designed, respectively, for use in the upper 
classes of the high school, the first class of the high school and the upper 
grades of the elementary school, and the intermediate grades of the 
elementary school. The principal topics treated in leaflets seven to 
eighteen are as follows: "Machine Industry and Community Life," 
"National Control and Food Conservation," "Customs, Laws, and 
Forms of Government," "Business Organization and National Stand- 
ards." These leaflets are sold at the following prices: One copy, 5 cents; 
two or more copies, 3 cents each; 100 copies, $2; 500 copies, $5; 1,000 
copies, $9 .50; subscriptions for the series of any section, eight times the 
prices named. 

The Department of Examinations and Inspections of the University 
of the State of New York has issued a supplement to the course in Eng- 
lish giving suggestions of reading in American ideals and related work in 
oral English for the high schools. Those interested may procure a 
copy by applying to R. T. Congdon, Assistant for Field Work, or F. H. 
Bair, Specialist in English, at Albany. 

Bulletin No. 6 of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, 
Alabama, under date of October, 1917, is devoted to the subject of 
"Oral English" and is published by the college for the Alabama Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English. It embodies a number of interesting 
articles and outlines prepared in connection with the movement for 
better speech in Alabama, which has been led by Miss Claudia E. 
Crumpton. 

"American Ideals in American Literature," "America and her 
Allies," and "National Ideals in British and American Literature" are 
three recent titles in the War Information Series which is being issued 
by the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. The first and last 
of these are especially valuable to classes which are emphasizing social 
ideals in literature. The last is a very complete syllabus with ample 
references sufficient to constitute a college course of a year. 

The American Red Cross has issued a report of appropriations and 
activities from the outbreak of the war to November 1, 1917. Address 
H. P. Davison, Washington, D.C. 

"A Hymn to Democracy" has been written by J. Milnor Dorey, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, and set to music by Edwin A. Mueller, of the 
same place. Both words and music are spirited. Price, five cents per 
copy, or $3 .00 per hundred. Address Mueller and Dorey, 469 Hamilton 
Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey. 



